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was quite unable to draft the customary declaration to be made by the King
to the privy council, and he generously helped him out of his difficulty. There
can be no doubt that Walpole believed that his political star had set: however,
as will soon be seen, he had reckoned without Compton's incompetence and
Caroline's influence over her husband.

George II. was in his forty-fourth year: he was a dapper little man who
took himself very seriously. He could not be described as handsome, but his
features were striking. His forehead was broad and high, and receded gradually
back to the crown of his head; his chin was " firm and handsome; " his
nose long and regularly shaped; and a pair of large blue eyes and a full, red-
lipped mouth contrasted pleasantly with a complexion which was described as
of " a deep purplish-red/'

The strained relations of his father and mother marred his early life; and
after the divorce he was sent to live with his grandmother the Electress Sophia.
There is little information about his education. He was instructed in Latin,
French, and later English, and was singularly ill at ease in all these languages ;
but he had a genuine delight in history; and in his later years he was regarded as
an authority on the genealogies of the German princely families in general and
of the Guelphs in particular. In 1705 George married Wilhelmina Charlotte
Caroline, the daughter of the Margraf of Brandenburg-Anspach; and in the
following year, as a sort of preparation for the Hanoverian Succession, he was
the recipient of a number of English titles. In 1708 his father sent him to join
Marlborough in the Low Countries. His bravery at Oudenarde, where he led a
charge of Hanoverian dragoons, delighted the British soldiers in Marlborough's
army. The exploit also delighted George: he returned from the wars con-
vinced that he was a great soldier and an authority on military affairs. His
English ministers were to find his bellicosity most disturbing.

George was at loggerheads with his father before they came into possession
of the British throne; and the bad feeling between them was only increased
when the prince deliberately set out to win the favour of his father's English
subjects. At a court where everyone from the king downwards loathed England
and her people, the prince's remark that the English were " the handsomest,
the best-shaped, the best-natured, and lovingest people in the world," acted
as a spark in a magazine of powder; and everything was done to humiliate him
in the eyes of the nation. There is something rather petty about the way in
which George I. treated his son. He ordered the dismissal of his friends: he tried
to keep him unreasonably short of money, although when the civil list was voted
it was understood in parliament that a part of it would be apportioned for the
maintenance of the prince's household. Matters came to an ugly head when
in 1717 George L insisted that Newcastle should be one of the godparents of
the prince's baby son George William : the father wanted to invite his uncle